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AN OLD WINDMILL salutes a streamlined electric train. Holland has 


2.300 miles of railroads, and 4,500 miles of navigable rivers and canals. 


Holland Hopes for Peace 


| pew AND, the little country of — tor them. They are getting set to de 


canals. windmills. dikes and fend their country against an attack 








wooden shoes, wants to stay at peace. by Germany. By occupying Holland, 
Holland has been at peace for 100 the German army would be in a bet 
years. She was able to keep out of — ter position to invade Belgium and 
the war of 1914-1918. though she suf France, and to send wai plane Ss flying 
fered a vreat deal because her sea over Great Britain. 

commerce was cut off Ce rmany has promised to respect 
the neutrality of both Holland and 


Holland is no bigger than the states : 
Belgium. But these two nations are 


of Massachusetts and Connecticut to- 


gether. Holland's official name is The ‘ / 
: , ise. In 1914, Germany violated Bel- 
Nether! as 


giums neutrality by sending troops 


not counting too heavily on this prom 


The people of Holland are now through Belgium to get into France 
wondering how lon, peace will last more easily 
DUTCH FISHING VILLAGE IN TOWNS AND CITIES ithe 
of Vollendam (photo below). Note bi- people of Holland dress in modern style. 
cycles leaning against houses; also, wood- Right: Boy cyclists on road by a canal in 





en shoes parked in front of doors. Middleburg. Note the dachshund. 























HEADLINE NEWS 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





Old Age Pension 
Plans Defeated 


Election Results 


California. The Ham and Eggs Plan 
was voted down by the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. The score: 1,878,148 citizens 
voted against the plan; 972,575 voted 
in favor of it. 

For an explanation of the Ham and 
Eggs Plan, see your Oct. 23rd Junior 
Scholastic, page 5. 

Though defeated, the Ham and Eggs 
Plan is not dead. Once before—a yeal 
ago—it was defeated, and came back. 
But its comeback was not so strong as 
its first effort. In 1938, the margin of 
votes against Ham and Eggs was close. 
This time, Ham and Eggs was defeated 
by almost 2 to 1. 

As soon as the voting was over and 
the ballots counted, Governor Olson of 
California said that he would ask the 
California Legislature to increase old 
age pensions to $50 a month. 

Governor Olson was opposed to the 
Ham and Eggs Plan, which called for 
$120 a month to unemployed persons 
over 50 years of age. 

But he, like many other government 
leaders in all parts of the country, realizes 
that present old-age pensions must be 
increased 


Uncle Sam Helps 


States are encouraged in their old age 
pension plans by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Congress passed a law, called 
the Social Security Law, which gives 
the U. S. Government power to give 
states half the money they pay out in 
old age pensions. This is called “match- 
ing. It works this way: if California 
will give $20 a month out of its state 
treasury, the U. S. Government will 
match it by giving California an equal 
amount for every person entitled to a 
pension. Thus, the pensioned person 
would receive $40. 

Ohio. The citizens of Ohio were even 
more determined than the Californians 
to vote down the pension plan which 
was on their ballots on election day. 
The Ohio pension plan was called the 
Bigelow Plan, after its leader, Herbert 
S. Bigelow, 69-year-old farmer and 
preacher. 

The score in Ohio was: 1,527,577 
against the Bigelow Plan; 460,537 in 
favor of it. 


The Bigelow Plan was mild in com- 
parison with the California Ham and 
Eggs Plan. The Bigelow Plan asked 
for $50 a month to single persons 60 
years of age or over; $80 a month to 
married couples of that age. 

Ohio now pays $30 a month to per- 
sons over 65, half of which is paid by 
the U. S. Government. There is now a 
campaign to increase this to $40. 

Other Elections. Twenty-two states 
allow horse racing as an organized busi- 
ness-sport. Horse racing would die out 
if betting on the races were not allowed. 
On election day, the citizens of New 
York voted in favor of a law to allow 
betting (gambling) under the direction 





TOWN HALL.} 


present mayor of the city. Now, once 
again, the iammany Tiger (a nickname 
tor the Tammany group) is showing new 
signs of life. Tammany Hall leaders are 
hoping to gain still more strength dur- 
ing the next year, and perhaps win full 
control of the city when the election for 
mayor comes in 1940. 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Re- 
publicans won over Democrats. Repub- 
licans say that this is a hopeful sign that 
they will carry the states in the 1940 
presidential election. 

Bridgeport, Conn., again elected Jas- 
per McLevy mayor of the city. This 
news has special meaning, because 
Mayor McLevy is a Socialist. This is 
the fourth time he has been elected 
Bridgeport’s mayor. A Socialist is a per- 
son who believes that the government 
should own or manage railroads, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, radio, electric powet 
and gas companies, and other compa 
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THE PRESIDENT VOTES: President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt arriv- 
ing at the Town Hall, Hyde Park, N. Y., to cast their ballots in the elections, Nov. 7. 
The President is in the front seat, with the chauffeur. Mrs. Roosevelt is sitting in 
the back, with her secretary. Note the plainclothes Secret Service men standing in 
foreground. The car is a Packard phaeton, custom built for official Government use. 
Note white mark on rear door. That is the seal of the United States Government. 


of state government officials. The other 
21 “horse racing” states allow it. 

In New York City, the Democrats 
won most of the elections for judges, 
sheriffs, and other offices. The Demo- 
cratic Party in New York City is led by 
a political machine known as Tammany 
Hall. For many years, Tammany Hall 
had control of New York City’s govern- 
ment. There was much corruption in 
the way Tammany Hall ran the city. 

In 1934, the citizens of New York 
City voted against Tammany Hall can- 
didates, and put in a new government 
in charge of Fiorella H. LaGuardia, the 


nies on which the public depends for 
service. 

A former schoolteacher, Mrs. Alice D. 
Burke, was elected mayor of Westfield, 
Mass., known as the “Whip City.” In 
the old horse and buggy days, West- 
field had many whip-making shops. 

Mrs. Burke, who is 46, turned to poli- 
tices when Westfield passed a law for- 
bidding married women to teach in the 
schools. She is the first woman ever to 
become mayor of a Massachusetts city. 
Her ideal is Mrs. Roosevelt. “I like her,” 
Mrs. Burke said, “because she is alert, 
wide-awake and able.” 
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ADMIRAL BYRD 
READY TO GO 


Delayed by 21 Penguins 


The Byrd expedition to the South 
Polar regions was ready to set sail two 
weeks ago, but was delayed by 21 
penguins. 

Twenty of them were real live pen- 
guins, the dignified little flightless swim- 
ming and diving birds of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The 20 live penguins delayed Ad- 
miral Byrd’s departure only one day. 

But a penguin of another breed held 
up the departure for at least two weeks. 
This “bird” is the giant snow cruiser, 
which Admiral Byrd has named Penguin 
1. (For picture and article on the snow 
cruiser see your Nov. 6th Junior Schol- 
astic, page 2.) 


Has Its Troubles 


Penguin 1, built in Chicago especial- 
ly for the Byrd expedition, left Chicago 
on Oct. 26, headed for Boston under its 
own power. It ran into trouble time 
after time. | 

On Oct. 27, at Columbus City, Ind.., 
it lost a hub cap in a collision with a 
truck. 

On Oct. 28 it failed to make a turn on 
approaching a bridge near Lima, Ohio, 
angled off the road down into a creek. 
This mishap delayed Penguin 1 for three 
days more. 

At Pavilion, N. Y., an inner gear-case 
broke, and near Syracuse, N. Y., an over- 
heated induction coil caused a delay. 


Causes Traffic Delay 


Last Sunday (Nov. 12), while on its 
last 100 miles through Massachusetts, 
Penguin 1 caused the worst traffic jam 
ever known in Massachusetts. 


Police estimated that 70,000 cars were 
jammed up along Route 20. Many of 
the motorists had come out to see the 
giant “snowmobile.” Others, whose only 
desire was to get past it, found the road 
blocked by the giant cruiser and thou- 
sands of cars 

Finally, after 19 days, Penguin I 
reached Boston on Nov. 13. Admiral 
Byrd was on hand to welcome the snow 
cruiser and its crew, and watch it move 
on to the dock alongside the North Star, 
one of the two ships of the Byrd expe- 
dition. 

Next day, Nov. 14, the North Star 
sailed for Philadelphia to pick up three 
airplanes before continuing her 15,000 
mile voyage to Little America by wav 
of Panama and New Zealand. 

Admiral Byrd was not aboard the 
North Star when she left Boston. He 
said he would join the ship either at 
Philadelphia or Panama, flying to catch 
up with her. 
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Christian Science Monitor may 


THIS MAP shows the Antarctic Region 


to which Admiral Byrd will return on his 
third expedition. Note the areas of the 
region claimed by various nations. Admiral 
Byrd's expedition is being sponsored by the 
U. S. Government. The Government owns 
one of the two ships, and has given $340,000 
toward the cost of the expedition. Govern- 
ment meteorologists, photographers, and 
other experts will be in Byrd's party of 100 
men. The snow and ice lands of the Ant- 
arctic region occupy an area as large as the 
U. S. and Mexico together. Nations are in- 
terested in laying claim to the Antarctic 
region because of some future value it may 
have. It is believed that the region is rich 
in valuable minerals. 





Now about the 20 real live penguins: 
These penguins belong to Admiral Byrd, 
but he wanted to dispose of them before 
sailing on his new expedition. So Ad- 
miral Byrd placed an advertisement in 
the newspaper, saying that he wanted 
to place the penguins in “ good homes.” 


So many people answered the adver- 
tisement, that Admiral Byrd had to take 
two days to handle all the inquiries. He 
received hundreds of telephone calls 
and telegrams from all parts of the 
country. People came to his home in 
Boston with trucks, prepared to take the 
penguins away. 

Penguin Patrol Troop No. 5 of the 
Girl Scouts. Goldsboro, N. C., tele- 
graphed: “Want penguin for mascot. 
Please send instructions for feeding.” 

The fire department at Winfield, 
Kans., also wanted one of the penguins 
for a mascot. 

Most people did not realize that 
Admiral Byrd was asking $150 for each 
penguin. 

Admiral Byrd used these penguins in 
his exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair. They are at present on exhibition 
at the Aquarium, New York City. 





AMERICAN SHIPS 
IDLE IN PORTS 


Effect of Neutrality Law 


Under the new Neutrality Law, 
American ships are not allowed to si 
into the “combat area” proclaimea .) 
President Roosevelt. (See last week's 
Junior Scholastic, page 3.) The purpose 
of this rule is to keep our ships out of 
the war zone. 

Congress knew, when it passed the 
law, that it would hurt our shipping 
business. Much of our business has been 
with countries that are in the “combat 
area.” But Congress believed that we 
should sacrifice this business in order to 
help keep us out of the war. 

As soon as the law went into effect, 
many American ships were tied up at 
the docks. Ninety-two are lying idle in 
our ports. This has put 6,000 Ameri- 
can seamen out of work. 

The shipping companies stand to lose 
over $50,000,000 worth of business in 
a year's time. The largest company, the 
United States Lines, thought that it saw 
a way to save some of this business. The 
United States Lines wanted to transfer 
eight of its ships from United States 
registry to Panama registry. This is 
called “change of registry.” 

This could not be done without per- 
mission from the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, the Government agency in 
charge of American shipping. 

As soon as news got out that the 
United States Lines had asked for this 
permission, Congressmen, newspaper 
editors and many others protested. They 
said it was “beating around the law.” 

President Roosevelt decided to take a 
hand. So he announced that permission 
to change the registry could not be 
granted now. The Maritime Commis- 
sion would have to have more time to 
think it over. 

The Maritime Commission had al- 
ready granted permission to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to change the registry 
of some of its tankers. 


Not Favoritism 


Why this difference? Is favoritism be- 
ing shown? 

No, it is not a question of favoritism. 
Here is the difference. The United 
States Lines is partially supported by 
money given to it by the Government. 
The Government also pays most of the 
cost of building new ships for the United 
States Lines. The Government does this 
for many other American shipping com- 
panies. This support by the Govern- 
ment is called a subsidy. 

But the Standard Oil Company gets 
no money from the Government. Stand- 
ard Oil pays for everything out of its 
own money. The Government has no 
share of ownership in their tank ships. 
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TURKEYS DEMAND FAIR DEAL 


They Don’t Enjoy 
Two Thanksgivings 
We Interview Old Gobble 


As Thanksgiving Days approach, the 
turkeys are up in arms. They don't like 
the looks of things at all. 

“It’s bad enough to have one Thanks- 
giving, a prominént gobbler told Junior 
Scholastic’s reporter. “But with two 
Thanksgivings, all our hopes are gone.” 

Our reporter intery iewed Mr. T. U. 
Rkey at the turkey-house on his large 
farm. 

“What kind of business is this, any- 
way!” exclaimed the fiery fowl leader 
“Old Gobble.” “First, 
President Roosevelt decided that the 
holiday will be on November 23 instead 
of November 30. He said that the 
change would help merchants. Maybe 
people will begin their Christmas shop- 
ping earlier, if Thanksgiving comes a 
week earlier. Maybe that will help trade. 
But what about us turkeys? It takes a 
week off our lives.” 

“At least you know the worst,” the 
reporter suggested. 

Like fun we do!” he replied, spread- 
ing out his tail-feathers and waving them 
angrily. “The average turkey doesn't 
even know when he will be coo—c-o-o 
cooked. We really don’t mind dying for 

our country, but is it fair to keep us 
guessing ; about it. Why can’t you human 
beings make up your minds?” 

“Oh, now, don’t make so much fuss 
and feathers. It'll al 
year or two,” the reporter said. 

“That's what you think,” Old Gobble 
answered, “Can’t vou see that they're 
playing politics with us? You know 
what happened in Colorado?” 

“No, I don’t believe I do,” 
the reporter 


who is known as 


| straighten out in a 


answereu 
surprised that a_ turkey 
should know so much. 

“Well, in Colorado—and Texas, too— 
they have decided to have two Thanks 
giving Days. And why is Colorado giv- 
ing us this double dose? Simply because 
their Republican Governor, Ralph Ee 
Carr, and tneir Democratic Attorney 
General, Byron Rogers, could not agree 
on one date or the other. Governor Carr 
insisted on Nov. 30. Attorney General 
Rogers pointed to a Colorado law which 
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he says makes it necessary for the State 
to follow the President’s proclamation. 
So there you are. Imagine having two 
Thanksgiving Days in the one State. 
What are they trying to do? Get rid of 
twice as many of us?” 

Old Gobble strutted back and forth, 
shaking his wattles. Our reporter pre- 
pe ared to leave. 

“Are you going to take this lying 
down?” he asked. 

“Don’t use that expression!” shouted 
the turkey. “No, we're not. Tell the tur- 
keys of America that we're going to fight! 
We'll strike! We'll picket! Either they 
call off this double Thanksgiving, or 
we “ll- -we'll get tough about it!” 

“And do you think you will win? 

Old Gobble lowered his voice. “Just 
between you and me, I don't. I can al- 
ready see them sitting around the table 
and smacking their lips, waiting for me. 
Somehow, I just feel it in my wishbone.” 


JOURNEY’S END 
The City of Flint 


The American freighter, City of Flint, 
is on her way back to the United States, 
after a voyage full of adve nture and ex- 
citement in the ’ (See re- 
cent issues of Junior Scholastic.) 

The City of Flint’s cargo was unload- 
ed at Bergen, Norway. It consisted of 
lubricating oil, tinned coffee, 
meat, insulation material (glass wool), 
radio material, electric transformers, 
surgical instruments, plywood and other 
building materials. 

The ship is carrying only ballast on 
her return trip. 





“combat area.’ 
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POPE’S MESSAGE 


Criticizes U. S. Schools 

Pope Pius XII addressed a special 
American Catholics last 
week. He spoke in high praise of Amer- 
ica’s First ,President, George Washing- 
ton, and called him a friend of Catholics. 
He praised Catholic schools and other 
Catholic organizations in the United 
States, but complained that in many 
other schools in the United States 
“Christ is often despised or ignored.” 
He also criticized some of our new edu- 
cational systems, but did not name them. 


message to 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 12 





Here’s How States 
Stand on Turkey Day 
Evenly Divided 


It’s a tie! Twenty-three states are ob- 
serving Thanksgiving Day on November 
23, as President Roosevelt proclaimed. 
The same number of states are holding 
to the old date—the last Thursday of 
November (Nov. 30, this year). Two 
states are observing Thanksgiving Day 
on both Nov. 23 and Nov. 30. 

The New England section, where 
Thanksgiving originated, stands solidly 
for the old date—Nov. 30. Connecticut, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and Maine are united 
in their determination to observe the 
last Thursday of November. 

Here is a complete list of states, and 
the dates they have selected: 


Alabama Nov. 30 Montana Nov. 23 
Arizona Nov. 30 Nevada Nov. 30 
Arkansas Nov. 30 N. Hampshire Nov. 30 
California Nov. 23 New Jersey Nov. 23 
Colorado Both days New Mexico Nov. 30 
Connecticut Nov. 30 New York Nov. 23 
Delaware Nov. 23 North Dakota Nov. 23 
Florida Nov. 30 N. Carolina Nov. 30 
Georgia Nov. 23 Ohio Nov. 23 
Idaho Nov. 30 Oklahoma Nov. 30 
Illinois Nov. 23 Oregon Nov. 23 
Indiana Nov. 23 Pennsylvania Nov. 23 
Iowa Nov. 30 Rhode Island Nov. 30 
Kansas Nov. 30 S. Carolina Nov. 23 
Kentucky Nov. 30 South Dakota Nov. 30 
Louisiana Nov. 23 Tennessee Nov. 30 
Maine Nov. 30 Texas Both days 
Maryland Nov. 23 Utah Nov. 23 
Massachusetts Nov. 30 Vermont Nov. 30 
Michigan Nov. 23 Virginia Nov. 23 
Minnesota Nov. 30 Washington Nov. 23 
Mississippi Nov. 23 West Virginia Nov. 23 
Missouri Nov. 23 Wisconsin Nov. 30 
Nebraska Nov. 30 Wyoming Nov. 23 


TURKFURTERS 


They are Turkey hot dogs 


The turkey is our national bird, as 
far as eating goes. It is especially pop- 
ular at Thanksgiving(s) and at Christ- 
mas. But many American families can’t 
afford to eat turkey. They know of the 
bird only by hearing about it. 

What can be done about this? The 
National Sausage Casing Dealers Asso- 
ciation has an idea. To bring the cost 
of turkey meat within the reach of poor 
people, and also to help their casing busi- 
ness, the N.S.C.D. Association plans to 
make turkey frankfurters. They will be 
called “turkfurters.”. These turkey hot 
dogs would contain turkey, veal, pork, 
and bread stuffing—all jammed into a 
sausage casing, 
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New Uses for 


OBODY knows for certain 
| \ when glass was first made, o1 


who discovered how to make 
it. There is a legend, more than 2,000 
years old, which tells the story of 
some Phoenician sailors, who were 


driven off their course by a storm 


and landed on an unknown shore. 


As soon as they reached land, their 
leader gave every man something to 
do. “You, Red-eye.” he shouted, 
“gather so firewood. Snaggle 
tooth. bring out the pots. Knobby- 
knees, you and Beetlebrow catch 
some fish.” 

The sailors began to bi ing fire wood 
and fish to the pot The fire blazed 
brightly. The pot was full of fish. But 


the sailors had no way of supporting 


the pot over the fire. 


['wo sailors went to hunt for big 
stones. They walked back from the 
beach, over the sand dunes. In the 
bed of a dried up pool, they saw 
some big lumps of hard, white stuff. 
They brought these to the fire, and 
used them to build the fireplace. 

The big white lumps were blocks 
of crude soda. As the fire burned, the 
ashes of the wood, the fine sand of 


the beach, and the soda from the 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford (Atias photo) 


dried up pool, mixed to- 
gether in the heat. 

The next morning, the 
sailors awoke and _ started 
to fix a new fire. Where the 
old fire had been, one sailor 
saw some hard, shiny, al- 
most colorless stuff, that he 
had never seen before. The 
melted mixture of ash, sand, 
and soda had flowed into 
a shallow, and hardened 
there. 

The sailor broke a piece 
off, and nearly cut his hand 
in doing it. He held the 
piece up, showing it to the 
others. “Look, light flows 
through it.” one sailor 
shouted. 

The leader barked an or- 
der. “Quick, get some more 
wood. Bring more white 
blocks. We'll make a lot of 
this stuff to take with us. 


GLASS FURNACE (left) where 


sand, limestone, soda ash and salt cake 
are cooked together to make glass. Col- 
ored glass can be made by adding small 
amounts of copper, iron, cobalt and 
other metals. These “color mixtures” are 
kept in the hoppers. In the photo, the 
gilass-makers are placing a mixture from 
the “green” hopper, into the oven con- 
taining the molten glass. 


You could make a list a mile long 
of the things that can be made out 
of glass. Some of the newer develop- 
ments are glass blocks (bricks) for 
buildings, glass cloth, glass “wool,” 
glass frying pans and other cooking 
utensils, and safety “bullet proof” 
glass. 

Glass cloth is made from long 
threads of glass, just as cotton cloth 
is made from threads. A ball of glass, 
when heated, can be spun out into 
a thin thread. This thread can be 
woven into glass cloth, which can be 
cut, folded, and stitched like linen. 

' At the Chicago World's Fair of 
1893, glass cloth was first exhibited. 
Not much use of it was made until 
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BLOWN BY MOUTH: Today most glass is 


drawn from the furnace and put into shape by 
machinery. But some glass must still be hand- 
drawn and mouth-blown. Few men in America have 
the skill to do this. We see one of these craftsmen 
in the photo above. He is making a tube for an 
X-ray machine. To increase the size of the ball and 


: , tube, he blows into it. He shapes the glass by turn- 
We can sell it for good-luck . . , 


stone.” 
That was the accidental w ay glass 
was discovered, according to the 
story. All through the centuries man 
made glass from the same materials 
used by the Phoenician sailors. Most 
glass today is made from these ma- 
terials, cooked together in huge fur- 
naces like those shown in the photo- 
graph at the top of this page. 


ing it and using the tool in his lef* hand. 


recent years. Now it can be made at 
a low cost, by machines which spin 
out the threads of glass, and weave it 
into cloth. At the New York World's 
Fair this year, these machines were 
shown at work. 

Why make glass cloth at all? Don't 
we have enough cotton? Yes, we have 
plenty of cotton. But glass cloth can 
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do several things that cotton cloth 
cannot do. Glass cloth is fireproof 
and acid-proof. It can be used as in- 
sulation, in keeping out cold or heat. 
From spun glass “glass wool” 
made. The threads are stretched out 
much thinner, so that it can be 
bunched up like sheep's wool. Glass 
wool is also valuable as an insulator 
against heat, noise, dust, and elec- 
tricity. It is used 
ventilating systems, and powe1 


homes, trains, 


plants. 


One thing we have always known 
about glass is that it breaks. Someday 
we are going to be surprised to find 
that glass doesn’t break. Not all glass, 
at any rate. 


Glass Houses 


There is safety glass which is held 
together by a tr ansparent glue be- 
tween two sheets of glass. The ‘re is 
another glass so tough you cant 
pierce it with a rifle bullet, And there 
is an elastic glass, which has flexibil- 
ity. It can be used for a divi ing board, 
if you should happen to want a glass 
diving board. 

Making glass tougher and more 
elastic has helped in the manufacture 
of glass bricks. Now glass bricks pro- 
vide sturdy, light, clean walls for 
homes, schools, and factories. People 
who live in glass houses feel much too 
pleased to throw stones. 





GLASS CLOTH: These thin, silk-like threads of glass are 


wound up on a warper (the big wheel in the back), where 
they will be woven with other spun glass and made into 
cloth. The girl in the picture is handling the glass threads. 
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A new glass, called artificial quartz, 
has recently been made to stand up 
under heat. A frying pan made of 
this glass was placed on a cake of 
ice. When it had cooled, molten iron 
was poured into the glass pan. The 
glass did not break. 

The reason artificial quartz does 
not break is because heat or cold does 
not affect its size. Most things expand 
when they are heated. When they 
are chilled, they shrink. When one 
part of glass is cold and another hot 
the gli iss acts as if it were be ing twist- 
ed. If heat or cold twists the glass 
hard enough, it breaks. 

But artificial quartz changes its 
size very little when it is heated or 
chilled. Therefore, the twisting strain 
of heat and cold is not great enough 
to break it. 

One important use of glass is as a 
lens in telescopes and cameras. The 
measurements of a lens have to be 
exact. Otherwise, it will give you a 
picture such as you see ‘when you 
look through a bottle. 


In a large lens, heat or cold will 
change the} measurements noticeably. 
Auather possibl use for artificial 
quartz, because its measurements 
change so little, is in making large 
lenses. 

Glass used as a lens has to be as 
clear as possible. By holding different 
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pieces of glass up to a white light, 
you will see that they are not all per- 
fectly clear. When the light comes 
through some pieces of glass, it looks 
blue or green. When it comes through 
others, it looks red, brown, or yellow. 
This is because some of the light can- 
not pass through the glass. 

There is not a glass in the world 
that lets through all the light. Some 
of the light is ahdorbe d by materials 
in the glass. And some light is re- 
Hected from the surface. 


Invisible Glass 


If you look at any plain piece of 
glass in front of a dark background, 
you will see the light it reflects. But 
we now can make glass that does not 
reflect light. It is invisible glass! 

Here is the amazing story of invis- 
ible glass. We do not mals glass clear 
by taking something out of it, but 
by putting some thing on it! Only last 
year, Dr. Katherine Blodge tt discov- 
ered that an oily film on the glass 
would stop all reflection and make 
the glass invisible. 

How thin do you think that film 
must be? Four millionths of an inch! 
Ten thousand layers together would 
be thinner than a safe sty razor blade. 

If the film is five millionths of 
an inch thick, the glass will not be in- 
visible! And the miracle is that Dr. 
Blodgett can make that film exactly 
as thick as she wants it to be. 
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Plate Glass Oo.. Corning Glass Works, Mlinois Glass Co 


GLASS BUILDING: Three of the leading glass com- 


panies co-operated in building the Class Center at the N. Y,. 
World’s Fair. The tower, 108 feet high, is made of blue plate 
glass and glass block. At night it was brilliantly lighted. 
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Two boys fishing over the ship’s side... 


CHARACTERS 
Carr. THomas JONES 
Joun Mourt 
THOMAS TINKER 
Ricuarp CLARKE 
STEPHEN HopkINs 
Carr. My.es STANDISH 
REMEMBER ALLERTON 
ELLEN Mors 
Cites Hopkins 
WRESTLING BREWSTER 
Joun BrLLiIncTon 
Governor CARVER 
Joun ALDEN 
Evper BrewsTER 
WiLLiAM BRADFORD 
SERVANTS, SAILorns, GENTLEMEN, CnHiL- 
DREN — ANY NUMBER 


The action of the play takes place on 
the main deck of the “Mayflower,” No- 
vember 11th, 1620. 

The main deck of the “Mayflower” at 
November 11th, 1620, in the 
harbor of what is now Cape Cod. It is 
a blocky ship, built on the lines of a 
water-fowl. Off the main deck, several 
steps L lead up to the poop deck. Rear, 
a cabin rises about fiwe feet above the 
floor of the main deck. A large table 
against the cabin and a rain barrel near 
it. Two large piles of hemp cables, three 
deck is 
and the 


ait hor, 


otherwise the 
clear. The sails are struck now, 
ship rocks ee ntly 


wooden stools 


Two hoys, aged about fifteen, stand 
silently fishing over the ship's side down 
front. They are Tuomas Tinker, a fat 
boy, and Ricnarp CLARKE. 

Tromas Jones, the ship's captain, a 
middle-aged, sour-faced man, stands 
down-stage on the elevated poop deck 
looking out through a long spyglass. 
Joun Mourt, a young man, is seated on 
one of the stools below writing with a 
large quill pen. 

Mourrt, and CAPTAIN 
Jones fall to talking, and it soon becomes 
clear from their dialogue that the Car- 
TAIN is anxious to be off on the return 


ship's mate, 
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SHIP FOREVER SAILING 


A Play in One Act by Stanley Young 


trip to England; that he’s impatient with 
his passengers who, instead of landing 
on the bleak shores off in the distance, 
are at that very moment locked up be- 
low decks, trying to come to an under- 
standing among themselves about the 
laws by which they are to live as free- 
men, in this, their new home. Mourt 
and the Carratn are taking turns sur- 
veying the shore through a ” spyglass as 
we pic k up the scene. 

Joun Mourr (smiling): Here, pass 
me the glass, Captain, be oe your scowl 
cracks it. (THe Captain hands the glass 
to him, and Joun Mount looks through 
it.) A few too many rocks, pe rhaps, and 
a tree too many, but—— 

CAPTAIN Jone s: Don't be a fool, John. 
These Pilgrims won't last a winter. Mark 
me—a winter 

JOHN Mourt: They're the lasting 
kind. There’s a look about them. 

Captain Jones: You cant plant 
people like petatoes, boy; they don't 
sprout anywhere. 

Joun Mourt: Aye, Captain, but 
there’s something in these people that 
wants to grow. Nine weeks I've watched 
them through wind and weather. Nine 
long weeks in this leaking, reeling ship, 
lying wet in their cabins, sick from 
scurvy, weak, cold, desolate, hungry— 
and did they once ask to turn back? 

(Master SterpHen Hopkins, a large 
stern man enters from the cabin, rear, 
with two other men.) 

SrePHEN Hopkins: Captain Jones! 

Carrain Jones: Aye, Master Hop- 
kins. 

Sreeurn Hopkins (sternly): 
the long boat. 


Lower 
These men and I are go- 
ing ashore. 

Joun Mourt: Against Governor Car- 
ver's orders? No one is to leave ship until 
the full company has reached an agree- 
ment, 

SrerHEN Hopkins: Did you say Gov- 
ernor Carver? Governor by what right? 

joun Mourrt: I thought you had all 
determined—— 

SrePHEN Hopkins (sharply): Those 
who have determined so may think him 
so, John Mourt. But the rest of us will 
determine as we please. We're in har- 
bor. We're free men. Let them sit down 
there and talk as much as they like. 
The land’s waiting for us and we're go- 
ing ashore. (To Captain Jones) Well, 

Captain—what are you waiting for? 

Joun Mourt: Capt: iin, I'd refuse! 

Captain Jones: You heard Master 
Hopkins, John. They're free, 
they? You approved of that. 

Joun Mourr: I did—but there must 
be some authority. 


aren't 


STEPHEN Hopkins: We took this ship 
to get away from authority. We paid 
our passage, and now we want to get off. 

Caprain Jones: Well, it’s no matter 
to me one way or the other—so long as 
I get this ship cleared. Come, let's get 
the men, John, and lower away. 

(They all turn and go out, Jonn 
Mourt reluctantly. Younc THomas and 
Ricuarp go on fishing, talking about 
how sick, the ey are of the ship's food— 
dried beef, dried herring, wet biscuits, 
remembering the puddings and other 
juicy viands they had left behind in Eng- 
land and Holland. Then: ) 

(CapTain My.es STANDISH enters 
from the cabin rear. He is 36 years old, 
and wears a steel corselet with a bright 
red sash around his uniform.) 

Ricuarp Ciarke: When do we go 
ashore, Captain Standish? 

Captain Stanpisu: When they finish. 
(Points to cabin.) Too much thick talk 
in there. I had to come out for air. 

(Several Cuuworen of varying ages 
come on deck, R. Two cats, aged about 
ten, carry dolls. Taree SMALL Boys sit 
on deck and begin to play jacks. Two 
OLDER Boys, GrLEs Hopkins and Wrest- 
LING Brewster, peep in at the cabin 


port-hole s, rear.) 
ReMeMBER ALLERTON: My child's 
asleep. 


EL_Lten More: Mine’s a bad one. 
Won't sleep on shipboard. She’s hardly 
had a wink the whole voyage. 

(Gues Hopkins and WrestLinc 
Brewster are still peeping in at the 
cabin port-holes. ) 

Wrestuinc Brewster: Father looks 
the way he does when I don’t learn my 
lessons. (Makes a long face.) 

Cres Hopkins: Do you think thereTl 
be a fight? 

Wrestunc Brewster: I don’t think 
so. Father says it’s wrong. 

Gites Hopkins: Captain Standish al- 
ways fights, don’t you, Captain? 

Caprain STanpisu: When the need 
comes, lad. I don’t ask for it. 

Wrestiinc Brewster: But youl 
fight the savages? 

CAPTAIN STANDISH: 
that. 

Gries Hopkins: John Billington says 
they eat white people, bones and all. 

Wrestiinc Brewster: What does 
he know? 

(A Younc MAN of about sixteen en- 
ters L, carrying a battered trumpet.) 

Gutes Hopkins: There’s John. Didn’t 
you say so, John? 

Joun Butwcron (grouchily): 
What? 

Gites Hopkins: The Indians—they eat 
white people, don’t they? 


If it comes to 
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Joun Buiincron: If they're young 
and tender, yes. 

WRESTLING BREWSTER: 
lieve it. 

Joun Butincton (coming down to 
WRESTLING BREWSTER): So you don't 
believe it? 

WRESTLING BrEwstTER: No. 

Joun Briincton: Didn't you hear 
me say so? (threateningly) Do you want 
me to pull your ear? 

Gues Hopxins: 
John. 

(In answer, Joun BILLINGTON raises 
the irumpet to his lips and blows a loud, 
blaring blast.) 

THomas Tinker: You're scaring the 
fish. 

WRESTLING BREWSTER: 
people ill on this boat. 

Joux Bitiincron: I'l blow as much 
as I like. (Blows again) 

Wrest Linc Brewster: If you do that 
again, John Billington, you go in the 
rain barrel. 

Joun Bittincron: Oh, do I? (Blows 
again. ) 

(Wresriinc Brewster and Gites 
Hopkins and Ricuarp CLARKE with 
cries of “In the barrel with him!” “Duck 
him!” etc., seize Joun BILLincton and 
whisk him to the rain barrel where they 
douse his head under. The children 
laugh loudly.) 

CapTAIn STANDISH: Well done, my 
lads! Once again—just for luck. (A noise 
below.) Boys, boys—here comes the 
Captain. Don’t let him catch you up 
here. Run along! Run along! 

(The children cry “The Captain!” and 
scurry off R., jeering at Joun BirLuinc- 
ton and his dripping head. STrernen 
Hopkins, Captain JONES, JOHN Mourt 


I don't be- 


Leave him alone, 


There are 


and two other men enter from the poop 
deck. They carry their guns and, pro- 
visions. ) 

Captain Jones: The long heat’s over 
the side and ready, Master Hopkins. 

Captain Sranpisn (sharply): One 
moment here—are you going ashore, 
Master Hopkins? 

STEPHEN Hopxis: Ave, that I am! 
The first to land will get the choice spots 
for building, eh. men? 

ONE OF THE MEN: Aye, that’s the way 
of it. 

Captain STANDISH: Does Governor 
Carver know you're going ashore? 

Joun Mourt: He does not, Captain. 

Cartan STANDISH: Then you're not 


going. 
SrerpHEN Hopkins (angrily): By 
what right do you—? ; 
Captain Sranpish (drawing his 
sword): Lacking any other, by right 
of this blade—(Holds sword out against 
him.) 


STEPHEN Hopkins: Stand away, you! 
(Starts to go. A noise of voices below.) 


Joun Mount: The men are coming 
up, Captain Standish. 
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Cartan Stanpisu: Stay where you 
are, Hopkins. 

(Governor Carver, sixty; ELDER 
BrewstTER, fifty-four; MASTER WILLIAM 
Braprorp, thirty; Master Epwarp 
Winsiow, twenty-five; JoHn ALDEN, 
twenty-five and several other men enter 
from the cabin, rear. Governor Car- 
veR holds a paper in his hands.) 

GoveRNOR CARVER: Well, what is 
this, friends? 

Captain StanpisH: Why, Master 
Hopkins here is anxious to get ashore— 
and find himself a choice piece of land. 

(A pause.) 


GovERNOR Carver: You knew my 


wishes, Master Hopkins. 





NK \\ \ \ 


Diustrations by Kate Tracy 


“In the barrel with him,” they cried. 


STEPHEN Hopkins: And you both 
knew mine. I’m leaving. (Starts to go.) 

GovERNOR CARVER (to CAPTAIN 
Jones): Well, Captain, I see the boat is 
lowered. It was your duty to prevent 
this. 

CAPTAIN JONEs: It’s every man for 
himself, say I. There are no laws here. 
Liberty, isn't that what you're alwavs 
talking of? , 

(A pause. ) 

Governor Carver (coolly): Why, 
so it is. (Turns to Joun ALpEN) John 
Alden, will you be so good as to hand 
me that axe? (Joun ALDEN gets the axe.) 

GovERNOR CARVER (take: s it and steps 
over to the mast.): Now, Captain, you 
say it’s every man for himself—to do 
as he pleases? 

Captain Jones: That I do! 

STEPHEN Hopkins: And I'm with him! 

GovERNOR CARVER: 
true idea of liberty? 

STEPHEN Hopkins: It is. 

GoveERNorR CARVER: 
Captain? 

Captain Jones: Ayel 


And that’s your 


And yours, too, 


GoveRNor Carver: Very well. (raises 
axe.) 

Captain Jones (anxiously) : 
are you going to do? 

Governor Carver: I suddenly have 
a great desire to chop down this mast. 
It pleases me. And when I have finished, 
I think I'll go below and cut a good 
square hole in the bottom of the ship. 
I love chopping. 

Capiain Jones (glaring at him): Uf 
you touch that mast—— 

Governor Carver: Why not? There 
are no laws here, you say. (A pause. 
Raises the axe.) 

Captain Jones: Hold. 

Governor Carver: Yes? 

Captain Jones: I will bring the boat 
on deck again, Governor. 

Governor Carver: Oh. Thank you, 
Captain. Then I will put off my chop- 
ping. (Turns to Joun ALDEN.) And now, 
John, if you will assemble the company, 
we will settle this business. There are 
some forty adult males on board—sum- 
mon them all to the main deck. 

Joun Avpen: Aye, Governor. Will- 
ingly. (Hurries out.) 

(The male passengers—GENTLEMEN, 
LABORERS, SAILORS, and SERVANTS, are 
soon assembled on deck. GoveRNorR 
Carver turns to address them): Good 
brethren, greetings. I have called you 
together to speak about a serious matter 
which affects us all. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: I think it is not 
necessary for us to discuss our differ- 
ences before the servants and sailors. 

Governor Carver (firmly): Every 
man is affected by what I have to say 
and every man shall hear it. Brethren, 
our differences come to this—when we 


What 


touch land there is one party among us 
which wishes to do as it pleases, and 
the other wishes that there be some 
concord and some authority set up for 
the common good. 

STEPHEN Hopkins (scornfully): We 
came to this new land to find freedom. 
Then, pray, why may we not have it— 
without this talk. 

THE MEN WiTH Hopkins: Aye, why 
not? 

Governor Carver: Brethren, look 
you—we come to a new land, no friends 
to welcome us. no inns to entertain us 
or refresh our weatherbeaten bodies, 
no houses, no towns, no person to turn 
to. We have only ourselves. We can 
only succeed by being of one opinion 
and holding to it. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: And who is to say 
what that opinion shall be? 

One or Hopkin’s MEN: Ave, who? 

Evper Brewster: We will arrive at 
it together, and vote upon it. 

Governor Carver: It is our single 
chance to escape the past. What are we? 
Who are we? A little band of men filled 
with hope. Unknown names, faces, 
hands—what we write now on the clean 
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tace ol this land is our signature, our 
monument in this yard or two of time 
which is ours. What think you, John 
Alden? 

Joun ALpeN: Most of us are young 

Bradford here, and many others—our 
lives are in our muscles, not in our 
mouths. We want to find words, but we 
cannot find them. All I know is that if we 
are to make more than a crow’s call in 
this land, we must first make a com- 
munity founded on good will and un- 
derstanding. And there must be some 
authority. 

WitttAM Braprorp: It seems only 
reasonable that as free Englishmen we 
should talk over and agree upon some 
plan of government for our new colony. 

Governor Carver: Then you are 
willing to have the matter put before 
your 

THe Co.onists: We are. 

Governor Carver: And if we can- 
not agree in all things, then let us agree 
in this—that we shall not be governed 
by the will of one man, nor of a few 
men, but by the general will of the ma- 
jority. Elder Brewster, will you speak? 

E_perR Brewster: Some of us have 
drawn up a compact. After it is read to 
you, I hope the whole company will vote 
its approval or disapproval according 
to its judgment and conscience. 

A Servant: Pray, sir, will the ser- 
vants be allowed to cast a vote? 

A Sarcor: And the sailors? 

Governor CARVER: Aye, every adult 
man. Every one. Here is the Compact 
which after much labor we have set 
down. (Nods toward SterHEN Hopkins 
and the other dissenters.) Are you will- 
ing to hear it, Master Hopkins? 

STerpHeN Hopkins: Read. 

Governor Carver: Elder Brewster, 
will you read? (Hands paper to him.) 

Evper Brewster (reading): 

“In the name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of 
our dread sovereign lord King James, by the 
grace of God of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, having 
undertaken, for the glory of God and ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, and honor 
of our King and country, a voyage to plant 
the first colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, do by these presents solemnly and mu- 
tually, in the presence of God and one an- 
other, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil body politic, for our bet- 
ter ordering and preservation, and further- 
more of the ends aforesaid, and by virtue 
hereof to enact constitute, and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and office from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the 
general good of the colony, unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11th of 
November in the year of the reign of our 
sovereign, lord King James of England, France 
and Ireland the eighteenth, and of Scotland 
the Fifty-fourth, 1620.” 


(There is a long pause.) 
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COVERNOR CARVER: I suddenly have 


a great desire to chop down the mast. 


Governor Carver: Brethren, it is a 
simple pledge among men. Nothing 
more, 

First Co.onist: It’s not like the old 
laws. 

Governor Carver: No, not like the 
old laws, but we did not come here to 
travel the old roads. 

Seconp Co.uonist: Let’s take the 
vote, Governor. 

Orner Co.onists (together): Aye! 
The vote! Take the vote! 

Governor Carver: Very well, the 
vote. To all who will give their names 
to this, the first democratic doctrine of 
equal rights for those who are to live in 
this new land—let him answer “Aye.” 
(There is a rousing chorus of “Ayes.”) 
Contrariwise——? 

StePHEN Hopkins: Nay! 

Governor Carver: Master Hopkins— 

STEPHEN Hopkins (firmly): I have 
said nay! 

WiLL1AM Braprorp: The “ayes” have 
it, Governor! The pact is adopted—— 

(The company shouts “The ayes have 
it!” etc.) 

Governor Carver: Master Hopkins; 
of all the responsible leaders of this com- 
pany, yours is the one name that does 
not stand on this document as a pledge 
of good faith—— 

StepHen Hopkins: And shall not! I 
will not sign the pact! 

Governor Carver: But may we ex- 
pect that you will abide by the ex- 
pressed will of the majority. 

SrerHeNn Hopkins: Which would be 
the same as my written pledge. No. I 
will enter no understanding that makes 
every common sailor, servant, and labor- 
er my equal. 

(There are mutterings of disapproval 


from the company.) 
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Governor Carver (holding up his 
hand for silence): Master Hopkins, I 
have said that this equality you so dis- 
like is our single chance to escape the 
past. As Pilgrims, we have chosen any 
hazards rather than live under persecu- 
tion and intolerance. We have come 
here because we believe that men are all 
equal before God—that man is brother 
to man—— 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Aye, sir—true 
enough in scripture, but in practice, fol- 
ly. I stand outside your pact! 

First Coronist: Then let him stay 
out. 

Seconp Co.onist: Send him back to 
England if he’s not one of us. 

Oruer Covonists (angrily): Aye. 

Governor Carver: Men. 

Joun ALDEN: Governor Carver, it 
seems to be the majority’s sentiment that 
if Master Hopkins is not one of us that 
he remain on shipboard and return to 
England! 

(A shout of approval from the com- 
pany.) 

STEPHEN Hopkins: I'm going ashore. 
No man can take that right from me. 
I paid my passage—— 

Tue Company: Back to England. 
Vote. Put it to a vote! Aye, a vote! 

Governor Carver (again holding up 
his hand for silence): Men! One mo- 
ment! (The company is quiet.) A vote 
we shall take. We have just formed a 
body of free men. In that democratic 
spirit, we are going to determine wheth- 
er Master Hopkins stays with us or 
goes back. 

Tue Company: The vote! The votel 

Governor Carver: But first—let us 
remember. This is the first test of that 
civil freedom in which the majority voice 
will determine how we act. In practice 
Master Hopkins said, we would fail. And 
I agree that we shall if we practice any 
restraint, any prejudice, any hatred, any 
inequality. Above all, there must be free- 
dom to think and to speak. Master Hop- 
kins has thought and spoken. [f we 
condemn him for that, then we shall all 
be afraid to speak in the future, and 
liberty is lost. If we fear a man’s objec- 
tions, then we aren’t certain of the piin- 
ciples we are founded on. Toward even 
the least deserving we must practice 
tolerance if we are to stand. (A pause.) 
We will now vote—the first act of our 
new government. Those who -tand that 
Master Hopkins be returned to England 
answer “Aye”.(No response.) Against 
his return, answer—— 

(A chorus of “Nays” from the com- 
pany SterHEeN Hopkins appears much 
moved by this demonstration. A pause.) 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Governor Carver. 

Governor Carver: Quiet, men. (The 
company becomes quiet.) Yes, Master 
Hopkins. 

SterHeN Hopkins: I will sign the 


pact! 
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(Cheers from the company.) 


Governor Carver: (shaking his 
hand): Thank heaven for that. There 
will be men after us in this land who do 
not agree. Let us trust they settle their 
affairs as easily. (Offers pen to STEPHEN 
Hopkins to sign.) Now where is that 
lad with the trumpet? (Joun Briciinc- 
TON steps forward.) Blow, Billington. 
Blow that trumpet for the whole ship— 
blow it for the whole world. (Joun Brt- 
LINGTON blows again.) That's right, Bil- 
lington, my boy! Let the sound of that 
trumpet roll into the future for all free 
men to hear. Let it roll on ‘ike a ship— 
forever sailing. 

(The company has been leaving the 
deck and going below for the past few 
seconds. Only Joun Mount and Cap- 
TAIN JONES remain. ) 

Joun Mourt: Captain Jones—I—I beg 
leave to quit the ship - 

Captain Jones: What! 

Joun Mount (eagerly): I want to go 
with them. I want to go ashore and 
stay—— 

Caprain Jones: To that land of tar- 
vation—out there? 


Joun Mourrtr: They'll be free men! 


Please, sir, I’m going—(Runs to ship's 
side.) 

Captain Jones (following him): 
John, you fool, wait! There’s no room in 
the boats for you. There’s—-— 

Joun Mot rt (laughing): No, there 
isn’t, sir, is there? But I can swim. ( Dis- 
appears over side into water.) 
Captain Jones (rushing to rail): 
John—John—you fool. You're deserting. 
Wait! (Turns back from the rail spe aks 
slowly.) Gone. A half mile in icy watei 
—to freedom! Blast me, if I don’t begin 
to think there’s something in it. (Looks 
over the rail again and raises his spy 
glass toward the new land as the Cun- 
TAIN FALLs.) 

This abbreviated version of Ship For- 
ever Sailing is one in a series of plays 
called “America in Action” published by 
the Dramatists Play Service, Inc. It is re- 
printed here by permission of the author, 
Stanley Young, and the Dramatists Play 
Service. This version is not adeyuate for 
acting purposes, and no performance or 
productior of it may be given. 





No Issue 


Next Week 


Because of the Thanksgiving 
holiday, Junior Scholastic will not 
be published next week. 

The next issue you will receive 
will be dated December 4th. 

The observance of the holiday 
does not deprive you of the full 
number of issues to which you are 
entitled—16 issues each semester. 
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Deanna 


Durbin’s 
FIRST LOVE 


NCE upon a time, not so long ago, 
there was a very modern Cinderella 
named Connie Harding (Deanna Dur- 
bin). She lived with her rich uncle’s 
family, the Clintons. 

Instead of two wicked 
Cinderella Connie had a snobbish Cou- 
sin Barbara. None of Connie’s relatives 
treated her kindly. Only the servants 
of her uncle’s house were friendly to her. 

One day Coz Barbara was late for a 
riding date with Ted Drake, so she sent 
Connie to the country club to nab Ted 
and hold him for her ( Barbara). Connie 


step-sisters, 


fell for him hard—right into a mud-pud- 
dle! But Ted didn’t know who she was. 
When Barbara came, Connie ran away. 

The next week Ted gave a big dance 
and invited all the Clintons. They 
wouldn't let Connie go, but her servant 
friends in the kitchen fixed everything. 
They bought her an evening dress, and 
coat, slippers and gardenias. The cook’s 
brother, who was a motorcygle cop, held 
up the Clinton’s car so they wouldn't 
arrive at the dance until twelve o'clock. 

Connie went and was a big hit with 
everybody, especially Ted. At the stroke 
of twelve, though, she had to run. She 
Ted found it. Later, 
he found Connie and, the chances are, 
they lived happily ever after. 


lost her slipper. 


In this film Deanna is more grown-up 
than ever before. But she is still natural 
and charming. 

The film was produced by Joe Paster- 


nak for Universal Pictures. 





CinderellaDeanna dances with PrinceBob 
Stack im the new Durbin film, First Love. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


J ust compare the features 
of Wearever De Luxe with 
those of other pens! 


Everyone on your gift list 
will be glad to get a Wearever 
De Luxe Pen or Gift Set this 
Christmas. Wearever De Luxe 
is exactiy the kind of pen 
they'd buy for themselves! 


14 Carat Gold Point 

(Fine - medium - broad) 
Trans-Vue visible ink supply 
Instant Writing Point 
Vacuum Sealed Cap 
Special, Leak Proof Feed 
Large Ink Capacity 
Beautiful Inlay Colors 

(Pearl Black, Copper 

Black, Jade Black) 


Men’s and Women’s Sizes 


If your favorite stationery, 
department or drug store can- 
not supply you, use the cou- 
pon below. 

David Kahn, Ine., 
North Bergen, N. J. 
The Gift Set $1.50 

Contains a genuine Wearever De 
Luxe Trans-Vue Pen with Pencil 
to match in a handsome present- 


ation box all ready for Christmas 
wonderful value for 


giving — a 
only $1.50. 














DAvip KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
Enclosed please find 


() $1.00 for Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pen 
[] $1.50 for ‘Wearever DeLuxe Gift Set 


(State coler and whether men’s or women’s 
size is desired) 


Name 


Dealer’s Name 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Hitler Escapes 
Bomb Explosion 


Kills 7 of his followers 


In Munich, Germany, is a beer hall 
called the Bue “rgerbraeu. Sixteen years 
ago Adolf Hitler made a speech in this 
hall to a group of his Nazi followers. At 
that time he was not well known, and his 
Nazi party was small. As he finished his 
speech, Hitler fired a shot into the ceil- 
ing, and called for 
the government. 

The “beer hall” 
put down, and Hitler was sent to jail. But 
as time passed the Nazi party grew 
stronger. By 1932 Hitler 
leader of all Germany. 

Last week Hitler went back to the 
Buergerbraeu. Instead of being a little- 
known leader of a small party, he was 
the ruler of all Germany (not to mention 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland). 
Just as he had done sixteen years before, 


a revolution against 


revolution was easily 


became the 


he made a speech. He did not call for 


revolution against the government, for 
he himself is now head of the govern- 
ment. He called for all Germany to gird 
itself for the against Britain, a “five 
veal Hitler did not 
mention France as an enemy. 

After his speech, Hitler left the hall 
at once. And it was lucky for him that 
he did. Only 


exploded The 


wal 


war if necessary. 


a bomb 
ceiling down, 
killing seven Nazis and injuring sixty- 
three 

Who set the 
the leader of 


11 minutes later, 
crashed 


bomb that almost killed 
Germany? The German 


Design- Decarale 


Creative Crafts “Op Craft 


Fascinating lrojects tor Creattve 
Design. Imagine the decorattve 
possibilities of designing, colar- 
ing, carving applied artwares into 
beautiful. tasting gifts, house- 

accessories. Easy to teach 




















D. w+ t “\— hen 
New interest + New Items 
New Enthusiasm 
Write for packet of literature describing 
each intriguing iterm—hundreds 


wri des) testions, dhustrated 
des 





N COLOR, Valuable 
instruction on Craft Color Pro 
ves. FREE to teachers 


ta iled Posts apie + 
voden PI 

7 eo 6 Mates 

SPECIAL i Hound Box, Weeden ape 

sttons and Maint Cup 

OFFER ul this material pl (re 

informati mentioned 

id $1.00 





eheve enn Peston 


Write 7 “dav. Address Dept 


TheO-P CrafiCo. Inc., Sandushey, 









OOK NO RTH B 
THING SIPrERENT AND our 
STANDING IN CLASS INSIGNIA 
YOULL FIND JUST WHAT YoU 
WANT IN OUR NEW BOOK OF LaT 
EST MODERN DESIGNS 
UST WRITE AND SAY 
rOUR 1940 BOOK 


c. K. GROUSE CO. 
7 — Avenue N. Attleboro, Mass. 


PINS 305 RINGS ‘1°°- 
Fimest quality Over 300 artistic designs 
Write lor our attractrve tree catabeg and select 
o come for your class or chub. 


SEND ME 






« beautsd pn 


Dest * METAL ARTS CO. tne, Rochester 8.7 
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police tried to find out, and the rest 
of the world wondered. There are at 
least four possible guesses: 

1. A German citizen who is bitter 
against Hitler and the Nazis. There are 
millions of Germans who oppose Hitler. 
We seldom hear of them, because they 
are not allowed free speech under Hit- 
ler’s rule. 

2. The British Secret Service. The 
German government blames Britain for 
the bombing. 

3. A traitor within Hitler's following. 
Some Nazis are secretly opposed to Hit- 
ler. 

4. Hitler himself! The bombing has 
aroused the German people to greater 
anger against Great Britain. The Ger- 
mar people will now fight harder to 
carry on the war. Might Hitler have had 
one of his agents plant the bomb? It 
seems fanciful, but stranger things have 
been done by men who held their rule 
by force and terrorism. 


FINLAND-RUSSIA 


No agreement 


Finland and Russia could come te no 
agreement over Russia's demands for 
naval and air bases on Finland's terri- 
tory. 

Last Monday (Nov. 13), Finland's 
representatives packed up and left Mos- 
cow, returning to Finland. They saw 
that there was no use of further talk 
with the Russians. The Russians insisted 
on taking over certain Finnish islands 
and building a naval base on Hangoe 
peninsula. (See last week’s Junior Schol- 
astic, page 4.) 

What will happen now? 

Russian government officials say that 
they are determined to get what they 
have asked for. But they did not say 
how they will get it. Perhaps they will 
wait a few months or more before taking 
any further action. 

Finland is determined to fight Russia, 
if Russia sends ships and troops to seize 
the islands and the peninsula. 





answers are on page 


The official name for Holland is 
Dutchland Dikeland 


» test. Place a T 


railroads 


November 23 


each. Total 20) 


20 penguins 











FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES | 


Test yourself! Score yourself! If you check or fill in the right answers, 
you will have a total score of 100. How close can you come? These ques- 
tions are based on news articles in this issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
14, but don’t look now! 
| 


. HOLLAND (Article on p. 2) 
Check the right ending for the following statement: (Score 10 points) 


The Netherlands 


| 
True-false (for true) or 
statement. (Score 10 each. Total 20) 


[} Holland fought on the side of the Allies in the war of 1914-1918. 
(] Holland has more miles of navigable rivers and canals than she has miles of 


2. THANKSGIVING (Article on p. 5) 
Check the right ending of the following statement: 


The New England states will observe Thanksgiving on 


Name the six New England states. (5 points each. Total 30) 


3. ADMIRAL BYRD’S EXPEDITION (Article on p. 4) 


Check the two correct answers to the following statement: 


Admiral Byrd’s departure was held up by 
Penguin l 


El CODD D acvcccceniceses'’ I 
F: (for 


false) in front of each 


re a 


(Score 20 points) 


November 30 


My score 


, a , ee : a 

















My score 


(Score 10 


Pegasus II Pelagra 


My score 


My total score 
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Improve Your Reading 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 








Exercise 10. 
Reading for Pleasure 


EADING is the key to knowl- 
R edge. It is also one of the princi- 
pal forms of entertainment. The best 
way to learn to enjoy reading is to 
read. 

Reading for pleasure requires a dif- 
ferent technique than reading for in- 
formation or studying. Strict atten- 
tion to detail is not so important. 
When reading for pleasure, empha- 
size speed and pay attention to the 
story as a whole rather than the de- 
tails. 

“Ship Forever Sailing,” a one-act 
play about our Pilgrim Fathers, is 
one which you will want to read as 
entertainment. Turn to page 5 and 
read “Ship Forever Sailing” for pleas- 
ure. Read quickly. Do not pronounce 
every word as you go along. Rather, 
try to skim along, reading only key 
words. Note the time when you be- 
gin and when you finish. 

After you have finished reading, do 
the exercises below. 


A. Speed 


How long did you take to read the 
play? If you followed instruc- 
tions and read quickly you should 
have finished in about 10 minutes. 
If you took longer than this you 
should practice reading to improve 
your speed, Exercises B and C will 
help you read more rapidly. 





Bethe First in YourCrowd 
to Play the Beautiful New 





PINEAPPLE 
UKE! 


New Shape A protessional in 

New Finishes strument used by the 
New Tonal Quality best known Hawai- 
ian band leaders and 

MODEL A — $4.50 radio stars, at prices 
MODEL AK—$7.00 within an amateur’s 
budget. At your fa 


MODEL P I8-—$10.00 vorite music or de 


FREE with each instrument, partment store, or 
a 650c instruction book for send coupon below 
beginners and advanced for further informa 
olayers tion 

KA-LAE STRING INSTRUMENT MANUFAC. 

TURERS, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Hawanan Marketing Corp., 630 Fifth 
New York City 
Gentlemen 


oO Please inform me as 


Avenue, 


oO Send me turther in- 


to the nearest formation on _ the 
source of supply for the Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke 
Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke lele 
lele 
DEE cbb dee enet NtbeUN e+ Cir ks pena bew wns 
Address ..... Ccveseececs @ccccocs 
ae . 4s coca ade oe b.n ed State eeeeee 
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B. Key Words 

Key words are words which give 
the basic action or thought of the 
story. The key words in this para- 
graph are underlined. You can im- 
prove your speed of reading by learn- 
ing to recognize key words. Skim the 
text, noticing only the key words. 

Underline the key words in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

1. Nine long weeks in this leaking, 
reeling ship, lying wet in their cabins, 
sick from scurvy, weak, cold, desolate, 
hungry—and did they once ask to turn 
back? 

2. Young Thomas and Richard go on 
fishing, talking about how sick they are 
of the ship’s food—dried beef, dried her- 
ring, wet biscuits, remembering the 
puddings and other juicy viands they 
had left behind in England and Holland. 


C. Grouping 
Look at the words on the follow ing 
lines: 
bac kac he 
cho pho use 
mac hine 

At first glance they look unfamiliar. 
But after we study them a moment 
and spell them out, we find that they 
are familiar: backache, chophouse, 
and machine. 

Words and phrases, like the sylla- 
bles of the words above, may be poor- 
ly or well grouped. Read the follow- 
ing two sentences. One is well and 
the other poorly grouped— 


1. Mourt, ship’s mate and Cap- 


tain Jones fall to talking and 


it soon becomes clear from their 
dialogue that the Captain is 
anxious to be off on the return 


trip to England. 


2. Mourt. ship's mate, 
tain Jones fall to talking 


soon becomes clear 


and Cap- 
and it 


from their dia- 


logue that the Captain is anxious 
to be off on the return trip to Eng- 
land. 


Which sentence is better grouped? 
Which could you read more rapidly? 

Grouping should place those 
words together which belong to- 
gether because they complete a 
meaning or thought unit. 

Let your eyes group words when 
you read. Read them in groups which 
make thoughts. Practice grouping. 








Pictures like this 


MAY BRING YOU 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS 


Monthly Prize Winners for the First Five 
Months Will Be Entered in National 
Scholastic Awards for 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of $50 


8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Every month, for six months, 
Argus will award the following prizes: 


First Prize o¢ « «oe 
Second Prize . . .... W 
ee. . we eo ks 5 
Pee Os « ee es se CUD 


for the best photographs taken 
with an Argus Candid Camera 


All monthly prize-winning pictures for 
the first five months will also be entered 
by International Research Corporation 
for the National Scholastic Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will be as 
follows: 


fare $50 
Second Prize . wc coe se DB 
eee. ¢<£sneeaee 


Pe so: et ee 
for the best photographs taken 
with any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on 
ANY subject. November contest entries 
must be received by International Re- 
search Corporation not later than mid- 
night, December 10th. Get your entry to 
your dealer by the end of the month so 
we're sure to receive it on time 


For rules and official entry blanks, see 
your local Argus Dealer 


ARGUS CANDID CAMERAS $7.50 to $30 


If you do not know your dealer’s name 
and address, mail coupon below. 
argus 

aa. 
International Research Corp. | 
350 Fourth S$t., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| 
| 
| Please send me the names and addresses | 
| 
| 
| 


of the local Argus dealers. | 


Nome | 





Address l 


—— Ee I) 
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Russia DEMANDS UsE 
or FINLAND'S ISLANDS 

The above headline sums up the news 
of the present quarrel between big Rus- 
sia and its next-door neighbor, little Fin- 
land. 

To the people of Finland, Russia’s de- 
mands are not news. For more than 
100 years, the people of Finland lived 
under Russian rule. Sometimes the “y 
were allowed a certain amount of inde- 
pendence. At other times, Russia im- 
posed a harsh rule on the Finns. 

The story of Finland’s ups and downs 
in the struggle for freedom is told on the 
three stamps shown in this column, 
numbered 1, 2, and 3. 

First, look at stamp No. 1. It was 
printed in 1885: Does this stamp tell 
us how much freedom the Finns en- 
joyed at the time? 

A keen detective, like Sherlock 
Holmes, could easily find several clues 
on the stamp. Let us have him ex- 
amine it. He sees that the lettering on 
the stamp is in the Finnish language. 
He sees the word “Suomi,”* which is the 





No. 1, printed in 1885, shows that the Finns 
had some freedom. No. 2, printed in 1901, 
shows that Finland had lost this freedom. 
No. 3, printed in 1917, shows freedom re- 
stored when Finland gained independence. 


Finns’ own name for their country. He 
sees in the center of the stamp a lion 
holding a sword. This lion is the coat 
of arms of the Finns. It means to the 
people of Finland what the American 
eagle means to the people of the United 
States. 

“Easy, my dear Watson,” 


says Sher- 





*Suomi is pronounced swoe-mee. It means “‘land 
of water."’ (Finland has 65,000 lakes.) 


SUOMI 


Finland’s struggle for 
freedom seen in stamps 


lock Holmes to his friend. “This stamp 
tells us that in 1885 the Finns had con- 
siderable freedom. They were allowed 
to use their own language. They were 
allowed to use their own name for their 
country. They were allowed to use their 
own national emblem. But still they 
weren't completely free.” 

“How can you tell that?” asked Wat- 





4 5 


Great Poet Red Cross 

son. And Sherlock Holmes answers, “If 
you will look closely at the stamp, you 
will see that above the lion is a crown. 
This is the crown of the Czar of Russia. 
Just as the crown is above the lion, so 
the Czar was above the Finns. He al- 
lowed them to use their own language 
and national emblem, but he was the 
boss.” 


Now take a look at stamp No. 2, 
which was printed in 1901. What does 
Sherlock Holmes make of this? “By 
1901, the Finnish lion was gone. In its 
place was the double eagle, the coat of 
arms of the Russian Czar. The letter- 
ing was no longer in Finnish, but had 
been changed to Russian. This means 
that the Czar of Russia had taken away 
much of the freedom the Finns had en- 
joyed. He no longer let them use their 





CIFT EDITION STAMP ANNUAL FREE 
Sixty pages with bundreds of Illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, Colonials 
Foreign. Supplies. Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COM. 
PANY. Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada. 





\ RARE BAHAMAS 84 FLAMINGO 

va Searce Maldives Isle, and a Giant Rus- 

<j sian al FREE with a packet of 100 

o liffers rent tamps from Greenland, 8S. Rho- 

les sia idat Liberia, and other countries, 10c 

approval ap nts ANIELS STAMP CO., 230 
Caspian Ave., Atlantic City, NW. J. 


»D , ST AY A 
APPROVAL OFFER 
Collection of 120 different stamps, including Jubilees, 
Coronations, Airmails, Animals, Map, Australian Sav 
age, Netherlar ~ Triangle, Costa Rica Diamond, etc 
Only 10 “us applicants for really fine approvals 
BILL BOYD. ‘3422 Tunede Ave., Dept. J, Cleveland, O. 


IN THE ORIENT 
Large packet ot tamps showing landscapes 


ships premtont. heroes, martyrs sur 

rEg et from the fighti colossuses of the East, 
A, proval Applic ant . 

BADGER. STAMP CO., Dept. E., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPREME 





Earn cash, stamps, sell my approvals Nickel packets 
™. 8. ELLIS, 2841 West 37th &St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$1.00. $5.00 POSTAGE DUE STAMP, 6: 
Frank Strosky, Box 53, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


PACE 14 








i UNITED STATES ONLY 
] We sell old issues, commemoratives, air 
7 mails, ete., at lowest prices. Send 10x 
for our new U. 8S. Catalogue, a $5.00 
stamp, and stamp wallet 

ADAM BERT Co., 


Parke Bidg. Pitcburgh, Pa. 








Free!! TWO ¢ XORONATION SETS “Send 3c post- 
*® age. Interesting approval selection included 


ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





REE 50 Stamps, Iraq, Iran. etc Postage tic 
Album 3« BULLARD, 2688 WNorthampton &t., 
Boston, Mass 


5 Sets, Packet and Premiums, 3c. Approvals included 


MAILMART 
Box 27 Grand Central, New York, N. Y. 


in DIFFERENT UNITED STATES, 100 
g Approvals, E. Bookman, Maplewood, N. J. 





Frequently our Advertisers offer “‘Approv- 
als." If you order stamps on approval you 
will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. 
Please notify Junior Scholastic if any 
dealer sends you approval sheets without 
your requesting them. 














own language and national emblem. In- 

stead, he made them use the Russian 

language and the Russian emblem.” 
And now we look at stamp No. 3, 


printed in 1917. “Ah, ha,” says Sher- 
lock Holmes. “By 1917, the language 
was Finnish again. The Finnish lion 
had come back, taking the place of the 
Russian eagle. And the lion had grown 
so big that he had crowded the Russian 
crown off the stamp altogether. That 
means that Finland had become an in- 
dependent nation.” 

And Sherlock Holmes is right. Fin- 
land’s long struggle for freedom from 
Russia was successful in 1917, when 
Russia was torn by the communist revo- 
lution. 

What did the Finns do with their 
freedom after they won it? The other 
stamps on the page tell that story. 

Finland encouraged poetry, culture 
and education. Stamp No. 4 shows this. 
It was printed in honor of Alexis Kivi, 
who was Finland's greatest poet. Kivi 
was born in 1834, and the stamp was 
printed in 1934. 

Finland’s intérest in the health of its 
people is shown in stamp No. 5. It was 
issued in 1931 for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. This stamp sold for one mark 
and ten pennia. The mark paid the 





Post Office 


Woodchopper 


post office, while the ten pennia were 
given to the Red Cross to carry on health 
work. 

Finland's principal industry—lumber- 
ing—is represented on the “woodchopper 
stamp,” (No. 6), issued in 1930. 

The Finns are a neat and clean peo- 
ple, and they take a special pride in 
keeping their towns and cities clean. 
They have many fine new buildings. 
The one shown on stamp No. 7 is the 
post office at Helsingfors, capit: il of Fin- 
land. 

The Finns are thrifty, strong and 
brave. Finland is the only country that 
pays its war debt to the United States. 

The Finns are good athletes. Theit 
great runner, Paavo Nurmi, came to the 
United States in the 1920's. He beat all 
our best runners in the mile and two- 
mile races. 


Following the Headlines 

Key to News Test on p. 12 

1. The Netherlands. 
First statement false. Second true. 
2. November 30. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine. 

*$. 20 penguins. Penguin 1. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 





























Plus and Minus 


Can you guess the word represented by each of 
three lines of pictures above? Here's how you do 
it. First, you will have to figure out the word 
represented by each drawing. Then, after every 
drawing, you will see either a plus or a minus 
sign. If two drawings are connected by a plus sign, 
add the words they represent together. For ex- 
ample, if a picture of a STRAP is followed by a 
plus sign, and then by a picture of a HOE, they 


will add up to STRAPHOE. Now, if after the 
picture of the HOE, a minus sign is drawn, and 
followed by a picture of a TRAP, that means you 
must subtract the word TRAP from STRAPHOE. 
Your answer will then be SHOE. One more clue 
before you start to work: line number 1 equals the 
Line 2 is a bird. Line 3 adds 
up to the name of a shellfish. 


name of an animal. 


Magic Mathematics 

You don’t have to be a whiz 
in the math class to figure these 
out. It's just a matter of using 
your head and a little addition 
and subtraction. Ready, set—go! 

Use the same number 8 times 
to add up to 1000. 

3 is added to a certain num- 
ber. The sum is then divided 
by 2, and the result is twice the 
original number. What is the 
original number? 

What number is as much less 
than 80 as its triple is above 80? 


Name This One 


The definitions of each of the 
following phrases contain 4 let- 
ters. When you have found the 
correct definitions, place them 
one below the other. Their first 
letters reading down will spell 
the name of a large city. 





1. Found on a finger. 
. What we see with. 
. An insect. 

. Long ago. 


2 
3 
4 
5. A precious stone. 
6. To sever. 

7 


- To understand clearly. 


Crossing the Creek 

A man and his wife, eact 
weighing 160 pounds, have twe 
sons, each weighing 80 pounds. 
They all want to cross a creek 
in a boat that will carry only 160 
pounds at a time. How can they 
get across and leave the boat on 
the further side? 


Take It Away! 


Take the B’s away from some- 
thing we eat, and make it read 
out loud. Answer: Bread and 
butter becomes read and utter. 





JSA Contribution 

Lionel Azarov, 13, of Park- 
side School, Camden, N. J., has 
sent in a type of puzzle that is 
new to the Match Your Wits 
page. It works like a code, with 
each number standing for a let- 
ter. For instance, we'll start you 
off by telling you that 2 stands 
for the letter A. The numbers in 
the first column reading down 
-are clues to the name of the 
President of the United States 
who served the shortest term. 
128 4910 6 7 
231110 411 2 
313 82742 
3 6 6 51412 910 
4 715 4 215 5 
§ 21012 9 41012 
6 14 6 
7 12 16 10 13 7123 


Clues, reading across: 

1-7 First Secretary of Treasury. 

2-2 Zone around North Pole. 

3-2 Country in Europe. 

3-10 President of United States. 

4-5 First inhabitants of Amer- 
ica. 

5-12 Another name for a moon. 

6-6 One of the United States. 


7-12 Planet in solar system. 





Last Week’s Answers 


Toa 
























Music Hath Charms. Scale, beat, 
key, note, score, pitch, staff, bars, 
time, sharp, conductor, viola, horn, 
band. 

J] S A Contributors Jumbled 
Lines: B, C, D, E, F, H, I, K, 
Een Be Ue Ba. mm. Be Oe We ae 
Scrambled Animals: horse, cow, 
camel, giraffe, kangaroo, eleprant, 
hippopotamus, thinoceros, _ lion, 
tiger. 

War’s Acrostic. Gcief. 

Fun Parade. Lift the matchbox 
with your nose. 

How Old Are They? John is 28; 
George is 21. 





Trix and Vix 


By Albert Wegener 





ALL READY FOR THE TIRE WRESTLE 
PULL AND PUSH,MAKE SOMEONE 
TOUCH THE TIRE. 














Aw, THATS EASY, JUST STEP IN 
LIGHTLY LIKE GINGER ROGERS 








THEN STEP OUT TRIPPINGLY LIKE A 
BALLET DANCER 











AND THEN PLOp! DOWN GOES Trax. 2 
/ f 2. 
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100 FOREIGN STAMPS 
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ada. Japan and other coun- 


the world. 
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100 STAMPS Free BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5¢ Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5¢e Jumbo 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa. and we'll send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
want only the album, ot only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 


pers. Start saving them NOW—and don't miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog—FREE upon request. 








BIG 
STAMP 
ALBUM 





64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Col- 
lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 
ganize a Stamp Club”, ete, 











